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Until he came to that same empty chamber 

Next where his pious wife was knelt in prayer. 

He crept there softly, like a thief he crept, 

And would have shrunk away, had not his glance 

Fell on the hole from which the knot had dropped. 

Then curiosity o'ercame resolve, 

And so he stood before the aperture, 

And slowly placed his eye thereto, and saw. 

And this he saw. At first a tiny mouse 

That capered up and down the room — then, horror ! 

A tigress body, supple, long and strong — 

Black stripes and white upon a yellow ground — 

Fearfully beautiful, with frightful paws, 

And cruel claws, and slender limbs and strong — 

A tigress body, with no tigress head, 

A tigress body, with a human head, 

A tigress body, and the head his wife's — 

The head was that of Lady Kallimais, 

The golden hair down falling like a mane, 

The blue eyes raining floods of earnest tears, 

The rosy lips with mental woe contorted — 

Enchantress, or enchanted, who might know ? 

Meanwhile the mouse kept capering up and down, 

Frolic and joyous, leaping here and there ; 

And every time the eyes of Kallimais 

Rested upon the tiny creature's form, 

A shudder ran through body and through limbs, 

A newer shadow on the forehead passed, 

A sharper pang of anguish on the face, 

While the salt tears fell ever faster, faster ; 

And the poor creature, whatsoe'er it was, 

Monster, or form enchanted, or a vision, 

Would rest its fore-paws on the altar there, 

And bow its head before the crucifix, 

And seem to pray ; whereat the mouse would leap, 

And jump and frolic as the thing were mad. 

Sir Huon had a noble soul and kind, 

And knew some doom had fallen on his wife, 

A fearful doom and wierd and terrible. 

Such agony had come not of her will ; 

'T was dealt by one who had the mastery, 

Or by her fault, or by his greater power ; 

But he would not believe 't was through her fault 

And so he left, and sought the open air, 

And marvelled. When they met that night no word 

Dropt from his lips to tell what he had seen ; 

But when she fell asleep upon his breast 

He lay awake all night, and pondered much 

How and through whom he might deliver her, 

His dear wife Kallimais from sore distress, 

And free her from her bonds, nor break his vow ; 

For such his love that he believed her wronged, 

And such his love he knew her innocent ; 

But innocent or guilty, nevertheless, 

Or wronged or wronger, he would save her yet — 

For, innocent or guilty, she was lys, 

Or wronged, or wronger, he was still her lord : — 

For weal or woe he wedded that fair dame ; 

In weal or woe his love was still the same. 

III. 

Deep in the Forest, in a mossy hut, 
By boughs o'ershaded, where a bubbling spring 
Rose eager from between the ferns and mosses, 
And filled its basin with a crystal flood 
Wherein the watercresses loved to grow, 
There dwelt the anchorite Heremiton. 
A saint was he who had a scholar been — 
And hence a sinner, for who knows all things 
Will do all things, and most of deeds are sin 
Master of every tongue, and every science 
Permitted and forbidden, but of those 
Forbidden he forebore. The mate of lords, 
The favorite of kings, he left them all, , 
Flung riches, pomp and honors far away, 
And came to end his days in solitude 
Where man but rarely was, God evermore. 
And there he lived a lonely, quiet life, 
Save when some hind sore smitten by disease, 
Called forth his skill in leechcraft to his aid — 
His food fresh herbs ; his drink the limpid flow ; 
Rushes his bed ; his thoughts upon the grave. 
Sir Huon sought him out, and told him all. 

The anchorite a moment mused, then said — 
" A capering mouse, the other seems to fear it ? 
Saw you no human being in the place ? " 

"Why, no ; " replied the knight, "naught save these two- 

And one is human surely though deformed, 

The tigress body with my lady's head, 

But saving this no trace of man or woman. 

The mouse, the altar, and the crucifix, 

The vase of holy water and the stool — 

The room held nothing more — of that be sure." 

"And so this form — your wife, or whatsoe'er 
The creature be, if not illusion, knelt 



Before the altar and the crucifix, 

And not it seems in mockery. That proves 

The shape and change is not the/ fault or will 

Of Lady Kallimais. She has a foe 

So potent as to scoff at holy symbols, 

So strong it bids defiance to the church. 

Book, bell and candle will not chase the fiend, 

For here no fiend, but something even worse, 

A raging woman. Has there ever been 

A rival for your love who seeks revenge 

On her who won your love ? You shake your head. 

Had then the gentle Lady Kallimais 

No bitter foe who strikes for fancied wrongs ? 

No rival beauty whom in maiden frolic, 

By some light word she wounded in her pride? " 

The knight replied — " My lady has no foes, 

That I have ever heard of — could not have ; 

For she is gentle as the morning dew, 

And kindly is to every living thing, 

And ever was. The only one who hated — 

And she because my lady being heir 

Barred her from all our lands, is leagues away, 

The Princess Pharmakis. She is not here, 

But far from hence in Paynim lands, where dwells 

Her father, of a province there pashaw." 

Then said the anchorite — "Be 't whom it may 
Be sure she comes, and in the mouse's shape ; 
And ere the charm be broken she must die, 
Or when the charm is loosened she must die. 
My magic staff, my books of magic art, 
Are buried deep, and I had never thought 
To bring them to the light. Nathless, I will. 
And now observe me well. On Thursday night, 
When twelve has told its number from the bell, 
And loosed uneasy spirits from the graves, 
I will be waiting at the postern gate ; 
Admit me then, and to that oratory 
Where prays and suffers Lady Kallimais, 
Conduct and leave me. Then at cockcrow go, 
When once thy lady shall have left her couch, 
And seek thy spot of vantage. Look within, 
Note what shall meet thy gaze, then go thy way, 
Come thou again at nightfall, and again 
Note what thou seest, and there remain until 
I call thee, and be glad of heart meanwhile ; 
For if I read this tale of thine aright, 
And potence has not left me through disuse, 
The sufferer shall from wrong delivered be, 
The wronger perish at the place of wrong. 
The saints protect and guard thee — %o \ " 

And so on Thursday at the midnight hour, 
When the clock struck Sir Huon left his couch — 
His wife still wrapt in slumber— oped the door, 
And took Heremiton with book and staff 
Straight to that inner chamber where he left him, < 
Then to his couch returned, but not to sleep. 

Ere the cock crowed the Lady Kallimais 
Arose and touched her lord who slumber feigned, 
Then kissed him fondly as he lay and said — 
" The Holy Mother be his shield ! " and then 
Hastily robing to her sorrow glided, 
Whereat the knight with tenderness was filled. 
Then crowed the cock within the palace yard, 
And rising from his couch Sir Huon now 
Followed, and sought his former hiding place 
From whence he looked upon the scene within. 

His wife was kneeling at the altar's foot, 

Her sweet head bowed the crucifix before, 

When suddenly a dame, in velvet clad, 

Her back toward him, in the room appeared. 

The stranger spake not, stirred not, but a thrill 

Went through her form, and then it shrunk and shrunk, 

Smaller and smaller, shape and substance changing 

Until it changed into a mouse which ran 

And capered gaily in the chamber's space, 

Then came and fixed its bright eyes on the dame. 

Then rose the lady from the altar, rose 
As one enforced, and in the centre stood, 
And trembled there ; and then a change began. 
Her robe spread to a tigress' hide, her limbs 
Were clad with fur, her fingers armed with claws ; 
And bit by bit, all but her face and neck 
Became a ravening, savage brute, while tears 
Fell from her eyes, and o'er her tortured features 
There spread a veil of woe. And then the mouse 
Ran here and there, and leapt and frolicked fast 
Whereon Sir Huon softly went away. 
He dared not enter, for his oath forbade, 
But all that day he neither ate nor drank, 
And waited till the night was drawing nigh, 
When he returned, and looked again, and saw. 

There was the Lady Kallimais yet pacing, 
And there the mouse yet capering as before. 



And now the last rays of the setting sun 

Streamed through the oriel level from the west, 

Wrapping them both in radiance like a flame, 

When sudden stopt the tigress, so the mouse, 

And shook the tigress, an expectant gaze 

Crossing the face. The body shook and shook, 

And bit by bit, the furred hide passed away, 

The silken robes succeeding, and the limbs 

Grew human once again, and on the stool 

Before the crucifix the lady knelt 

And thanked the Blessed Lord. Stood still the mouse, 

And shook and shook, but on the instant then 

A grey cat from beneath the altar crept, 

With ears bent back, and whiskers quivering, 

And sprang upon the mouse, and struck its claws 

Into the creature's skull, and slew it straight. 

Astounded stood the Lady Kallimais, 

Then in a moment more the cat was changed, 

And, book and staff in hand before her stood 

The grave, grey anchorite Heremiton. 

The anchorite remained within ; the knight 
Came to the door and met his wife, who swooned 
Into his arms ; and then he kissed her lips, 
Whereat once more she came to life, and o'er 
Her cheeks and lips the blood took course again. 
Called loudly by the anchorite, they entered ; 
And there upon the floor, a lifeless corse, 
The velvet-covered Princess Pharmakis 
Lay stretched before them. But Heremiton, 
Shunning their thanks, bade them thank God alone, 
And left the palace for his woodland cell. 

That night the lady told her lord with tears, 
How once a beggar to the palace came — 
A loathsome leper asking care and food, 
Whereat she shuddered and avoided him, 
On which he cursed her for a wretch, and then 
Her anger being roused, she bade her serfs 
To scourge him off, of which she sore repented. 
Up to that time the spells of sorcery 
Of Pharmakis had never power ; from thence 
They fell in force ; and, for she had a heart 
So like a tigress on that day, was punished 
By being made a tigress in her form 
When fell the day she drove the leper off. 

IV. 

When came Sir Ranulph on the Friday morn, 
And saw Sir Huon and his stately dame 
Together in the garden, well he knew 
Was happily solved the mystery of that pan- 
But not for him ; and so he held his peace, 
And leaving them, and going to the wars, 
Was slain in a mele€. No more of him. 

But nevermore the Lady Kallimais 

Knew change of form ; the fearful doom had passed ; 

And lived her lord and she in happiness 

For many years, and died upon one day. 

From them the house of Tourblanc came, whose crest, 

A tigress demi, with a woman's head, 

Rampant, surmounts its arms, a turret blanc, 

Proper, upon an azure field displayed. 

So ends the tale of Lady Kallimais. 

— Thomas Dunn English. 



NIGHT AND MORNING. 



Except, perhaps, those relating to the passion of 
love there are scarcely any twp subjects in mythology 
which have received more attention from the poets 
than have the fables relating to night and morning, 
the two great events of the day. From Homer and 
Virgil,, down through the long line of great and small 
poets to the last fledgeling of the brood, there is 
scarcely one who has not undertaken to describe the 
one or the other, or both, though of course with a 
varying amount of success, as with varying genius. 
In the poems of Hesiod, of Virgil, and of Ovid, and 
in such works as those of Pausanius — not to mention 
many others — from which are built our notions of 
the heathen mythology, the deities which preside over 
these two parts of the day play a very significant and 
important part 

According to this mythology, constructed from so 
many different sources and authorities, Nox, the God- 
dess of. Night, was the daughter of Chaos. This 
latter, was considered as one of the oldest of the 
deities, and was represented as a huge and shapeless 
mass, and a confused aggregation of elements from 
which the world was formed by the power of Jupiter 
or some being still superior to him.- As this doctrine 
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is said to have been first put forth by Hesiod, who 
lived contemporaneously with Homer, or some nine 
centuries before the Christian era, it is worth noticing 
in connection with the account of the creation given 
in the first chapter of Genesis. We shall soon show 
how this analogy between the heathen mythology and 
the Biblical narrative can be carried still further. 



things, of both gods and men, and she was worship- 
ped with the greatest solemnity and ceremony. The 
offerings to her comprised a black sheep, because she 
was mother of the Furies ; and a cock, because that 
bird crows in the night before it is yet day. The em- 
blem of night — or one of the emblems — was the 
owl, which was considered essentially the bird of 



which we copy. In this picture her chariot is repre- 
sented as attended by Hesperus, by whom according 
to some, she became mother of the Hesperides, while 
according to others, she only bore him a daughter, 
Hesperis, who became wife to Atlas and mother of 
the Hesperides, the nymphs who were appointed to 
guard the golden apples given by Juno to Jupiter at 




NIGHT. -After C. Bertling. 



Nox, then, was the daughter of Chaos, and wife of 
her brother Erebus (Darkness), two children being 
born to the pair — the Day and the Night. She was 
also said to be the mother of the Parcae (Fates), of 
the Flesperides, of Dreams, Discord, Momus (god of 
pleasantry, comedy, practical joking) of Fraud, and of 
a brood of similar unsavory and unwelcome deities. 
Some poets even go so far as to call her mother of all 



night. She was generally represented seated in a 
chariot, covered with a star-bespangled veil, preceded 
by the constellations (her messengers), and bearing 
in her arms two children, which are sometimes made 
to be one black, representing night or death, and the 
other white, representing sleep or day ; while some- 
times the children were both white, but one dead and 
the other newly born — as in Mr. Bertling's picture 



their nuptials. These apples grew in the celebrated 
gardens of the Hesperides, and one of the labors of 
Hercules was to procure some of them. The name 
Hesperus was also applied to Venus when evening 
star — when morning star she was called Phosphorus 
or Lucifer. It will be seen from this summary of the 
classical story, that while Mr. Bertling has not followed 
the mythological idea exactly, he has done so with 
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sufficient closeness. He has placed the goddess on 
the back of a charger instead of in a chariot, and he 
has, very appropriately as we think, represented Hes- 
perus as leading the charger, with reversed torch, 
while the owls flying about serve at once to identify, 
if identification were needed, and to announce the 
goddess in her progress. 



there came as children, the winds, the stars, &c. It 
is a pity to say anything against the virtuous char- 
acter of even a goddess, but if the mythologists are 
to be believed, Aurora's beauty attracted many lovers 
whom she did not repel as she should have done. 
We have had occasion to show, in a former number, 
how she made trouble between Cephalus and his wife 



Aurora — or morning — is always spoken of as a 
rosy, fresh-colored woman. Thus Milton represents 
Adam, waking from the sleep in which Eve had been 
given to him in this wise : 

"Now morn, her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked — ' ' 




MORNING.— After C. Bertling. 



Morning is generally celebrated by the ancient 
poets — the moderns following their example to a 
great extent — under the name of Aurora, a beautiful 
goddess. She is represented by the mythologists as 
having been the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, 
his sister ; both of them having been children of 
Coelus (Heaven), and Terra (Earth) — and was mar- 
ried to Astraeus, one of the Titans, from which union 



Procris, and many other similar stories are told of her ; 
among others, that she was the mother of Phaeton, 
who made such a lamentable failure in trying to drive 
the chariot of the sun. By the way, it is worth noting 
that the erratic course taken by the horses in that 
celebrated runaway, resulted, it is said, in turning the 
Ethiopians black, and also in causing the arid and 
pathless deserts of Libya. 



And, again, he speaks of Eve as "blushing like 
the morn." We might multiply similar quotations 
indefinitely, but forbear, as our readers have doubtless 
plenty of them in mind. 

The goddess was generally represented by the poets 
as covered by a veil, drawn in a rose-colored chariot 
by white horses, and opening the gates of the east to 
the sun with her rosy fingers, while she poured dew 
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upon the earth to make the flowers grow. Thus 
Byron, in his poem of "Childe Harold," says; 

"The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With health all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb— 
And glowing into day." 

Night and sleep fly at her approach, and the con- 
stellations of heaven disappear. 

It will be seen in the picture of Morning, as in 
that of Night, the painter has followed the classic 
legends but not slavishly. The picture sufficiently 
indicates its character and purpose to any one familiar 
with the poets, but varies enough from their descrip- 
tions to show the artist's appreciation of his subject, 
and his independence of mere tradition especially in 
the interpretation of what is quite as much and as 
appropriately to be considered a matter of art as of 
poetry. He has shown us Aurora, a beautiful woman 
of regal and yet of joyous aspect ; her veil above and 
encircling her head, her arms extended that the rosy 
finger tips may properly open the gates of the east, 
through which the genial sun is just showing his face 
as setting out on his daily course ; while around her, 
attendant nymphs and sprites are pouring pleasant 
dews and scattering fragrant roses on the waiting earth. 
Her torch-bearer holds aloft his flaming beacon — the 
harbinger of morn — and above her head shines the 
morning star. At her coming the mists are dissipated 
and earth wakens to welcome the god of day. 

All this is fable, of course, and we know it, and yet 
it is pleasant fable, and, as we have suggested, has a 
curious analogy to the story of creation told in the 
Bible. Thus, the idea of Chaos being the eldest of 
the gods, and father of Tellus (the Earth), is not dif- 
ferent from the account given by the author of Genesis 
where he speaks of the earth as "without form and 
void ; " nor is it less remarkable that the Bible should 
tell us that "the evening and the morning were the 
first day," while mythology makes Night the mother 
of Day. Many other of these coincidences between 
scriptural and mythological accounts might be cited, 
and they furnish a study not unworthy the profoundest 
philosophers, but we have not space for them, were 
we sure of our capability to write them ; and we leave 
to others the decision of the question of whether the 
ancients constructed their ideas from a knowledge of 
the Bible, or from an inward intuition or inspiration 

taking poetical form. 

» 

ART TALKS FROM PARIS. 



It is with regret that I commence this letter with 
the announcement .of the death of a fine artist, Mr. 
Robert Wylie, of Philadelphia, who for some twelve 
years past has lived at Pontaven-Finisterre, a little pic- 
turesque town in Brittany, and about three miles 
from the sea. In this town he had lived and painted 
for twelve years, and was a friend to the peasants for 
miles around, who whenever they came into town 
never foiled to inquire after Wylie, who was a sort of 
king, having acquired a comfortable position. His 
atelier was decorated in a very tasteful manner, and was 
the wonder of the country folk. Wylie was attacked 
by a congestion of the lungs, which carried him off 
the 13th of February/ 1877. 

In saying that Wylie was the finest American artist, 
taking his qualities altogether of draughtsman, com- 
poser, colorist and painter, I state only what all 
painters who know his works will admit His works 
are little known in America, so much the worse ! All, 
or nearly all, were purchased by foreigners, through 
the house of Goupil & Co., who told the writer that 
the works of Wylie were very much "recherches" 
and sold immediately ; that he could place as many as 
the painter would produce, and had for some time 
back purchased all his works. Wylie had a very at- 
tractive manner of painting, strong, full of color, and 
very skillfully manipulated ; pleasing the connoisseur 
as well as the public. He received a second class 
medal at the Salon of 1872 for his picture of the 
"Brittany Sorceress," a picture full of strength as 
painter and story-teller. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon an important picture for the next 
Salon, and one for the Exposition of 1878, in Paris. 



His death is much mourned in the village where he 
lived, and by all — and that comprised the entire 
town, and those of the districts around — as the loss of 
a good man, a loyal friend, and gifted artist. 

F. A. Bridgman has finished a large and fine work, 
the most important he has painted, for the Salon of this 
year. It represents the carrying of a mummy or em- 
balmed body across the Nile, to its tomb in the hill- 
side. It is a scene of the days in which the great 
Pyramids were built; in the time when lovers wrote 
their sighs upon papyrus in hieroglyphics, which 
changed nothing the value of the sighs though. It 
is a picture of great interest, as it has cost Mr. Bridg- 
man a "world of sighs" during his researches ne- 
cessary for the truth of the work. To have the boats 
correct, he modeled one and had it built, with its can- 
opy, its oars, and ornaments; decorating it himself 
from authentic studies made from monuments upon 
the Nile. The mummy is a correct reproduction of 
one in the Louvre, while the river and hills are from 
his sketches taken upon this most ancient river three 
years ago. The boat carrying the sarcophagus is 
towed behind two others, one carrying the oarsmen, 
the other oarsmen and a sort of cabin upon which a 
number of mourners are contorting themselves, and 
singing the praises of the dead. The principal feature 
is the boat containing the body, and is, of course, the 
first object of the picture, with its canopy of blue 
spangled with stars representing the firmament, over 
the body ; with the priests on the prow, offering sac- 
rifices and incense; musicians singing, and playing 
upon harps; women weeping, thrown into all poses 
of abandonment to grief; these. women are the paid 
mourners — one throws herself upon the feet, or rather 
at the feet, of the sarcophagus, the other at the head, 
and pour forth with all the earnestness of real grief, 
the good qualities of the departed, his wars and deeds 
in battle, and his pre-eminence as statesman, the 
great good he has done for the working-classes — just 
as they do nowadays when a rich man dies. It is 
evening, the sun sets ; the river and bases of the hills 
are in shadow, while the summits only of the sand- 
hills are illuminated by the light of the departing 
god, and on their sides are seen the rows of tombs 
awaiting their occupants. "Across the quiet waters of 
the Nile moves the funeral cortege, with songs and 
incense arising to the peaceful sky. Altogether, it is 
a picture that should bring him a medal this year, 
and his friends think the same. 

Milne Ramsey, an artist from Philadelphia, has a 
picture very pleasing in composition and color. It 
represents a fat, good-natured man-servant and jolly 
little maid-servant looking at and discussing the 
merits of a little group, "Cupid and Psyche," which 
stands upon a beautifully draped table. An elabo- 
rately carved chair, curtains, drapery, ornaments, and 
parasol of the time ; the costumes, furniture and all 
are of the time of Louis XV., and with the rich 
furniture in carved oak, and tapestries hung upon 
the wall, produce a very taking picture, though one 
much used. 

Mr. Blashfield has a picture, "Consulting the Au- 
guries." As the title tells us, it is a picture of old 
Roman customs, when a general before battle ; a 
statesman before making a motion ; the lawyer 
before pleading; the man of business before un- 
dertaking any enterprise or starting out upon his 
travels ; the merchant before sending out his ships, 
and often while they are absent ; at marriages ; at 
deaths ; in feet, upon all times and all occasions 
the "augurs" were consulted to see if the fates were 
ominous or smiling. The * ' augur " was the fortune- 
teller of the day, though a priest, who brought and 
sacrificed offerings upon the family altar. To-day 
our augurs do not occupy so important a social posi- 
tion neither are they as often consulted. Mr. Blash- 
field's picture represents the priest offering sacrifices 
upon an altar or tripod. The family (for it is a 
family affair) are standing upon some marble steps 
leading to the family private apartments, the entrance 
to which is hidden by hanging drapery, but the 
laughing face of the daughter exhibits a slight irrev- 
erence which does not sit badly upon her classic face ; 
but the father and mother, the pater and mater, are 



very serious, believing no doubt sincerely in the for- 
tune teller. I predict the picture a success. 

Mr. Ward is busy with his Salon pictures. So are 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Bacon. Sartain has gone to 
Venice. Charles Pearce, of Boston, has a fine por- 
trait of a young American lady, which will make its 
appearance in the Salon. Henry Leland, of the same 
place, is painting a capital "Italienne." W. H. Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia, has taken Sartain's atelier, 
and is busy with his Salon pictures ; in fact, all the 
American artists here seem determined to work well 
and return to their country to create, if possible, a 
better taste and greater love for the arts. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman is to be married in October 
next ; the young lady is a Miss Baker of New York. 
They will go to Palestine for six or seven months, 
where Bridgman desires to make studies for some 
important historical works. Returning, they will pass 
through Constantinople, and there he will make 
studies with the view of painting some pictures of 
the harem life on the Bosphorus. 

There has been great activity lately in the art world. 
The sales of Fromentin's works and atelier accumu- 
lations, and that of Diaz's, also, has taken place, and 
at both sales the prices were great. The sale of Fro- 
mentin's works terminated on February 3, 1877, and 
realized the sum of 434,000 francs ($86,800) ; the 
sale included studies and sketches only, and not many 
of them. One can judge of the talent of the painter 
and of the value of his works by the result. Another 
sale, was that of the collection of Alfred Sensier, author 
of works upon the lives of artists wno died lately ; he 
was buried at Barbison (on the margin of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau), by the side of Millet, Rousseau and 
Diaz. Sensier was much known among artists ; and 
as he had collected a quantity of beautiful sketches 
and canvases, the sale brought the handsome amount 
of 560,000 francs ($112,000). 

There are many art circles in Paris ; the principal 
ones in the neighborhood of the Place Vend6me, 
where are exhibited the latest and finest works of 
good masters, and into which one enters by card. 
Would not this be a good idea for New York ? 

A few days ago, while upon a visit to Naples, 
G6r6me and Albert Goupil were the recipients of a 
dinner given in their honor ; and during the evening 
a despatch was received from Victor Emmanuel con- 
ferring upon G6r6me the title of "Chevalier des 
Saints Maurice et Lazare," and upon Albert the 
cross of the " Couronne dTtalie;" of course that 
delicate attention on the part of the king greatly flat- 
tered the painters and pleased the artists who gave 
the dinner in their honor. 

At the Hotel Drouot, the great salesrooms of Paris, 
they lately sold the accumulations of Jules Janin, the 
great critic. His library was offered to the French Aca- 
demy upon the condition that they would place it in a 
saloon bearing the name of Janin. This was the only 
condition proposed by his widow ; but the Academy 
asked time to deliberate, and the widow died while 
they deliberated, and the heirs have seized upon the 
succession and placed the whole matter in the courts. 
So one of the best-known libraries in Europe, though 
small, one of the richest in ancient works, has been 
dispersed abroad. There was a ' * Plutarch, " printed 
by Aldus, 1572 ; another, by the same printer in the 
finest specimen of Aldine type ; a " Catullus," a first 
edition ; and many other books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, presented by nobles and kings, poets, actresses, 
etc. , all richly bound. The sale occupied eight days, 
for there was a quantity of fine old furniture, tapes^ 
tries, works of art, etc. "But," as says a journal, 
"all that is but a necessary dispersion, the liquidation 
of the succession, the museum opened to commerce, 
the circulation of merchandise — but the library ! " 
and the same journal continues beautifully: "Yet 
a few days and the 'biddings' of the Hotel Drouot 
will have dispersed to the four corners of the earth all 
that could recall to this generation the most sympa- 
thetic survivor of our most beautiful literary and po- 
litical epoch ; that type so exquisite, accomplished — 
and, for us writers never to be forgotten — of the 
man, of the man of letters, of the man of good, during 
nearly half a century of criticism — original and dis- 



